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WILLIAM PENN. 

In the 12th chapter of the Life of William 
Penn, by S. M. Janney, is given an account of 
the grant of Pennsylvania by Charles IL, 
with other particulars, which we think cannot 
fail to be of interest to many who now enjoy 
privileges which had their origin in the wise 
statesmanship of Wm. Penn. 

We call attention to the fact that the 
colony was named by the King in honor of 
Admiral Penn. Wa. Penn, it appears, was 
opposed to it, lest it should be looked upon as 
vanity in him, and not as a respect in the 
King, as it truly was, to his father. 


William Penn, having been for many 
years actively and successfully engaged ia 
the colonization of New Jersey, became well 
informed concerning the extent and resources 


» of the adjoining territories; and thus his 


thoughts were turned towards that great en- 
terprise of founding a colony on the western 
bank of the Delaware, which has proved to be 
the crowning achievement of his useful and 
eventful life. He inherited from his father 
a claim on the British government for money 
advanced and services rendered to the amount 
of sixteen thousand pounds, and in the year 
1680 petitioned Charles LL. to grant him, in 
lieu of this sum, a tract of country in America, 
lying north of Maryland, “ bounded on the 


east by the Delaware river, on the west limited 
as Maryland, and northward to extend as far 
as plantable.” (Hazard’s An., 474.) 

The object of this enterprise was not only 
to provide a peaceful home for the persecuted 
members of his own Society, but to afford an 
asylum for the good and oppressed of every 
nation, and to found an empire where the 
pure and peaceable principles of Christianity 
might be carried out in practice. 

The petition being referred to the “ Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for the affairs of 
trade and plantations,” they notified the 
agent of Lord Baltimore, and Sir John Wer- 
den, agent of the Duke of York, in order that 
they might report whether the proposed grant 
would be consistent with the boundaries of 
Maryland and New York. (Hazard’s An., 
475.) Ata subsequent meeting of the com- 
mittee, a letter was produced from Sir John 
Werden, objecting to Penn’s request, on the 
ground that “ the territory west of the Dela- 
ware was an appendage to the government 
of New York, being known by the name of 
Delaware colony, or more particularly, New 
Castle colony, and planted promiscuously by 
Swedes, Finlanders, Dutch and English.” 
At the same time a letter from the agent of 
Lord Baltimore was read, desiring, if the 
grant should be made to Penn, that “it 
might be expressed to be lands north of the 
Susquehannah Fort, which is the boundary 
of Maryland northward.” 
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When the opposition on the part of the 
Duke of York’s agent became known to Penn, 
he had an interview with the Duke, and suc 
ceeded in removing his objections, after which 
a second letter was addressed by Sir J. Wer- 
den to the Secretary, in which he says, “ his 
royal highness commands me to let you know, 
in order to your informing their lordships of 
it, that he is very willing Mr. Penn’s request 
may meet with success.” (Ibid, 480.) The 
petition being referred, by the Lords of Trade, 
to the attorney general Sir Wm. Jones, he 
reported that “it did not appear to entrench 
upon the boundaries of Lord Baltimore’s 
province nor those of New York, so that the 
tract of land desired by Mr. Penn seems to 
be undisposed of by his majesty; except the 
imaginary lines of New Reckewd patents, 
which are bounded westwardly by the main 
ocean, should give them a real, though im 
practicable right, to all those vast territories.” 
At a meeting of the committee, January 25, 
1681, the boundaries of the proposed patent 
to Penn, settled by Lord Chief Justice North, 
with the alterations of Sir John Werden, were 
read and approved. From these proceedings 
it appears that great care was taken to adjust 
the boundaries of the proposed province, so 
as not to entrench upon former patents; 
nevertheless, we shall find that the line be- 
tween the territories of Penn and Lord Balti- 
more was, for a long period, a subject of con- 
troversy, attended with much annoyance and 
heavy expense. 

At one of the meetings of the committee 
a paper was read from the Bishop of Lon- 
don, desiring that Penn “be obliged by his 
patent to admit a chaplain of his lordship’s 
appointment, upon the request of any num- 
ber of planters, which was referred to the 
Lord Chief Justice North.” Ata subsequent 
meeting of the committee, a draft of the patent 
was read, and there being a blank left for 
the name, it was agreed to leave the nomina- 
tion of it to the King. 

At length, after many delays and much 
solicitude, Penn had the gratification to learn 
that his patent was prepared for the King’s 
signature, which was affixed to it under date 
4th of March, A. D. 1631. “ This venerable 
document, which is still preserved, and now 
hung up in the office of the Secretary of the 
State at Harrisburg, is written on strong 
parchment in the old English handwriting, 
each line underscored with red ink, and the 
borders gorgeously decorated with heraldic 
devices.” (Hazard’s An., 500.) 

The satisfaction of Penn on this occasion, 
and the delicacy of his feelings with regard 
to the name bestowed on the province, may 
be seen in the following letter to his friend 
Robert Turner: 


**5th of Ist mo., 1681. 

“DEAR FRIEND :—My true love in the 
Lord salutes thee and dear friends that love 
the Lord’s precious truth in those parts. 
Thine I have, and for my business here, 
know that after many waitings, watchings, 
solicitings, and disputes in council, this day 
my country was confirmed to me under the 
great seal of England, with large powers and 
privileges, by the name of Pennsylvania: a 
name the King would give it in honor of my 
father. I chose New Wales, being, as this, 
a pretty hilly country, but Penn being Welsh 
for a head,as Penmanmoire in Wales, and 
Penrith in Cumberland, and Penn in Buck- 
inghamshire, the highest land in England, 
called this Pennsylvania, which is the high 
or head woodlands ; for 1 proposed, when the 
Secretary, a Welshman, refused to have it 
called New Wales, Sylvania, and they added 
Penn to it; and though I much opposed 
it, and went to the King to have it struck 
out and altered, he said it was past, and 
would take it upon him; nor could twenty 
guineas move the under secretary to vary the 
name; for I feared lest it should be looked 
on as a vanity in me, and not as a respect in 
the King, as it truly was, to my father, whom 
he often mentions with praise. Thou mayest 
communicate my grant to Friends, and ex- 
pect shortly my proposals. 

“It is a clear and just thing, and my God 
that has given it me through many difficul- 
ties, will, I believe, bless and make it the seed 
of anation. I shall have a tender care to 
the government, that it be well laid at first. 
No more now, but dear love in the truth. 
Thy true friend, Wma. Penn.” 
(Hazard’s An., 500.) 


The royal patent or charter of Pennsylva- 
nia consists of twenty-three articles and is 
too long for insertion here, but some of its 
leading provisions may be interesting to the 
reader, 

The preamble declares, that William Penn’s 
application for the territory arose out of “a 
commendable desire to hin the British 
empire, and ee such useful commodities 
as may be a benefit to the King and his do- 
minions ; and also, to reduce the savage na- 
tions, by just and gentle manners, to the love 
of civil society and the Christian religion.” 


The charter states that the King, favoring 
his petition and good purpose, and having 
also a regard to the memory and merits of 
his late father, Sir William Penn, “doth 
grant unto the said William Penn, his heirs 
and assigns, all that tract or part of land in 
America, bounded on the east by the Dela- 
ware river, from twelve miles distance north- 
ward of New Castle town, unto the three and 
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fortieth degree of northern latitude. The 
said land to extend westward, five degrees in 
longitude, to be computed from the said east- 
ern bounds, and the said lands to be bounded 
on the north by the deginning of the three and 


fortieth degree of northern latitude, ard on 


the south by a circle drawn at twelve miles 
distance from New Castle, northward and 
westward, unto the beginning of the fortieth 
degree of northern latitude, and then by a 
straight line westward to the limits of longi- 
tude above mentioned.” William Penn is 
made absolute proprietary, saving to the 
King and his successors the sovereignty of 
the country, and the allegiance of Penn, as 
well as of ali who shall be tenants under him. 
The grant was “ not in capite,” but in “ free 
and common socage, by fealty only,” yielding 
and paying to the King two beaver dim an- 
nually, to be delivered at the castle uf Wind- 
sor, and also the fifth part of all the gold and 
silver ore which shall be found within the 
limits aforesaid. The preprietary, with the 
assent and approbation of the freemen of the 
colony, was empowered to make all necessary 
laws, net inconsistent with the laws of Eng- 
land. He was authorized to appoint magis- 
trates and judges, to grant pardons, except 
for the crimes of wilful murder and treason, 


concerning the meaning of the charter, it 
should be construed in a manner most favor- 
able to the proprietary. (Hazard’s Annals.) 
It has been thought by some, that “ the 
spirit of freedom which breathes through this 
charter, is at variance with the character of 
its grantor, and with his policy towards the 
colony of Massachusetts, particularly in the 
independence of legal control permitted to the 
legislative power.” (Gordon’s Hist. of Penna.) 
It is said to have been “drafted by Penn 


himself, from the charter ef Maryland ; origi- — 


nally drafted by Sir Geo. Calvert, Secretary 
of State to James the First, and was revised 
by Chief Justice North, and the Attorney 
General, Sir Wm. Jones, who added two im- 
portant clauses.” It is obvious that the 
article investing the proprietary with the 
powers of a captain-general, and the clause 
allowing ministers of the church of England 
to reside in the province, did not emanate 
from Penn, but were inserted at the sugges- 
tion of others, the former being contrary to 
his principles, and the latter wholly unneces- 
sarv. 

The restriction upon the commerce of the 
province, requiring it all to pass through 
English Ports, was in accordance with the 
policy long pursued by the British govern- 


and in these cases to grant reprieves until | ment, which sought to secure to the mother 
the King’s pleasure should be known therein. | country all the benefits of colonial trade. 


The laws of the province were to be trans- 
mitted to the privy council for.approbation. 
Appeals from the judgment of the colonial 
courts might, in certain cases, be taken to the 
King. The fruits and commodities of the 
province might be imported into any of the 
ports of “ England, and not into any other 
port whatsoever,” but within a year after the 
landing of the same in England, they might 
be reshipped to any ether country, paying 
such duties as British subjects are bound to 
pay. Penn and his heirs were to enjoy such 
customs on imports and exports, in the prov- 
ince, as he or they, and the people there, when 
assembled, may reasonably assess, “ saving to 
the King and his successors such impositions 
and customs as are, or by act of Parliament 
shall be, appointed.” But the King was to 
levy no taxes upon the inhabitants of the 


province, without the consent of the pro- | 


prietary or assembly, or by act of Parliament. 


“captain-general,” “to levy, muster, and 
train all sorts of men,” to make war by sea 


and land against barbarous nations, pirates | 


and robbers. It was provided, that on the 
application of the inhabitants of said prov- 
ince, to the number of twenty, to the Bishop 
of London, for a preacher to be sent to them, 
he should be permitted to reside in the province ; 
and lastly, that if any difference should arise, 


The right of the British Parliament to tax 
the colony, which is implied in this charter, 
must have been repugnant to the feelings of 
the proprietary, as well as opposed to his in- 

| terest, but at that period the momentous con- 
| sequences involved in it were, probably, not 


foreseen. 
(To be concluded.) 





A man is truly religious in so far as he is 
truly submissive to the will of God, and no 
further. 


— <2 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MINISTRY. 


Oftentimes the manner of answering our 
| Queries has made the Society more neglectful 
| of its testimony against a “ Hireling Ministry” 
than against “Oaths, Military Service, Clan- 
destine Trade, Lotteries,” &c. These answers 
seem to be based upon the fact that some of 


other denominations when not interfering with 
our own. On endeavoring to know upon 
what foundation this testimony rests, 1 have 
become convinced that we really bear a more 
vital, living testimony against a “hireling 
ministry” than we do upon any other subject 
| considered in the same query. The language 
of our Discipline is against a “ hireling min- 
istry,” not hireling minister, as we seem too 
often to think it should be, and we class all 





we 


| our members occasionally attend meetings of 
Penn was invested with all the powers of a | 
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who aré'bupported by their Society organiza- 
tions as “ hirelings”—a cruel and unchristian 
word, as we too often use it. I believe our 
testimony is against a man-made ministry, as 
distinguished from a Christ-qualified one; and 
that a man-made minister preaches quite as 
often for position, for applause, and for ease, 
as for money, and that each is equally a “ hire- 
ling” ministry, a preaching for man’s pay: it 
is now as it was of old,—" Verily they have 
their reward.” On the other hand, while I 
would inculcate the great superiority of that 
ministry which so recognizes God’s power to 
give bread, blessed by himself, to hand forth 
to the multitudes, that they need not study 
or prepare (according to the rules of man) 
for the service, over that which so needs study 
and education as to preclude them from that 
labor which would support themselves and 
families, I would still have Friends as a body 
more willing to recognize the sincerity, self- 
sacrificing, prayerful labors of many in the 
Master’s vineyard who are classed as “ hire- 
lings.” While we do not believe they have 
the best way, we may yet believe that, in view 
of their field of labor and the powerful influ- 
ence of education and surroundings, their 
labors are often blessed ; and it behooves us 
to be careful lest the higher profession we 
make may not produce even as good fruits as 
those of the less favored, whom we condemn. 
Believing as I do, that there is a great field 
of labor before our Society, in promulgating 
in all its force and beauty the truth, that as 
the gospel was freely received, so it must be 
freely Biotneed, I am glad to believe that 
many, especially of our younger and middle- 
aged members, are placing this testimony 
upon its proper ground, and are bearing a 
testimony that is felt, and welcomed, too, 
among other denominations, against a “ man- 
made” ministry, while towards the ministers 
and the members of other religious societies 
they exhibit that Christian charity and love, 
which opens their hearts to feel and their ears 
to hear the Truth. The truth spoken in love 
and with charity is powerful, and I believe 
our testimony, as it has been called, against 
a hireling ministry, has not been more blessed 
of latter years, because it has been borne in 
bigotry too often, in charity too seldom, and 
against the persons, as a class, of those who 
have not seen with us, instead of against the 
error itself. 
Indiana, 9th mo., 1869. P. 





But angry words should be remembered 
only for the good that can be got out of 
them: not with feelings of resentment to- 
wards those who utter them. Usually those 
words are the hardest for us to forgive which 
have the most truth in them. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I notice in paper of 28th past month your 
“Reply to Inquirers,” referring to questions 
propounded by K., some of which you say 
were the following: ‘“ What is the nature of 
the future life?” “Can spirits live without 
material bodies?” ‘ Where is heaven ?” 

Your method of treating the questions I 
thought a little offhand; as any question 
relating to the interest of the human soul or 
mind might be disposed of in the same way. 
I perhaps was somewhat sensitive on the sub- 
ject, because my mind has been much exercised 
of late in respect to the darkness which seems 
to pervade the human mind on those ques- 
tions—questions about which this mind is 
everywhere thinking. Whatis more natural 
to one meditating on life—on life as a unit— 
once begun never ending, than to seek for a 
rational view or glimpse of that part of this 
life which laps over into the beyond—not an- 
other existence so much as it must needs be 
an existence continued. We are exhorted to, 
and we do, meditate upon God, upon His 
fatherly attributes and character. In doing 
this we sometimes take the eye, so to speak, 
of the prophet Isaiah, who was but a man 
like one of us, and we behold Him “ high and 
lifted up and His train filling the temple ;” 
and with the prophet’s ear we hear the voices, 
“ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, all the 
earth is filled with His glory ;” and we hear 
the prophet exclaiming, “ Wo! is me . . . for 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts.” By means of the vision of the seer of 
Patmos while in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, 
we see “ one like unto the Son of Man,” em- 
blazoned with the insignia of glory, whose 
voice was as the voice of many waters pro- 
claiming Himself to be the “Alpha and 
Omega, the First and the Last.” 

If it be lawful then to meditate upon the 
God of Heaven, why not about Heaven also, 
and if about heaven, why not about its inhabi- 
tants. Prophets and apostles with their in- 
nev sight opened have beheld the inhabitants 
of that other land, and have uniformily cer- 
tified to their manhood, and to their reality 
as sentient human beings, one of whom, al- 
though glorious indeed, declared himself sim- 
ply one of John’s brethren the prophet. 

Revelation then, establishing, as itdoes, the 
evidence of the Being of God, of the existence 
and reality of heaven and of its inhabitants, 
why not, with so much given, seek with an 
humble spirit of prayer for still further light. 
The heavens and the earth are the creation of 
the One God. This creation must needs be 
itself a unit after the fashion of its Creator: 
so that He who cares for the heavens, cares at 
the same time for the earth as well. He who 
supplies the angels with life and wisdom, also 
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supplies human beings here with the same 
blessings,—“ withholding no good thing from 
those who walk uprightly.” The law of re- 
lation and analogy is every where seen. 
Having the sun and some known planets, 
astronomers discover where others, although 
unknown, ought to be. They look for them 
there and find them. Perhaps the trouble 
may be, that in seeking light we look too high. 
We are apt to lose sight of the fact that a 
rational principle has been given to the 
human mind for its guidance; does not our 
whole experience teach us that when we do 
find a genuine truth it never does violence to 
our rationality? There is so much simplicity 
about truth that we are apt not to notice the 
seldom trodden pathway to her temple; and 
in this connection I feel that I ought not to 
refrain from expressing admiration for the 
thought of Friend Hallowell, by quoting what 
he says in his article published in No. 24 pres- 
ent volume of the paper, viz: “ True religion 
must be simple, plain, it must be reasonable, 
and it must admit of being tested by con- 
sciousness as a basis of true faith.” 

The matter closing in my mind here, and 
believing that the questions of K. are made in 
sincerity, I would refer him to a little work 
by Dr. Holcomb, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., entitled, “ Our Children in Hea- 
ven.”* It has been highly spoken of by the 
press, and will probably throw some rays of 
light on the queries to him or to any others 
looking in the same direction. With a de- 
sire of helping a fellow mortal on his way, I 
have written this simply as suggestive of 
thoughts rather than as teaching. I ac- 
knowledge my gratitude for the good things 
we are continually receiving through the 
pages of the Intelligencer. 

JAMES WHITE. 

Newark, Ohio, 9th mo. 7th, 1869. 

GROWTH IN GRACE. 

How rapidly any soul, under the grace of 
God, may advance, it is impossible to say. In 
some sense, time and space have little to do 
with the deeper things of God. What spe 
cial revelations or manifestations, in given 
cirenmstances, may be granted in answer to 
prayer, what glorious attainments made by 
consecration and sacrifice, what profound in- 
ward experience of the Love of Christ, what 
a burst of blossom in the summer of God, 
none can tell. But rapid or slow, hindered 
or helped, the life of God in a human soul 
must first be a germ or germinant principle, 
or as the apostle calls it, a “seed which re- 
maineth,” a seed “incorruptible ;” then an 
evolution or progress through difficulties and 


* We know nothing of the book our correspond- 
ent recommends.—Eps. 


Ti ye oe ee 


impediments ; internally a growth in* knowl 
edge and love, externally an expanding form 
or order and service ; and finally a full-orbed 
symmetrical perfection. Of course, there 
will be many changes, many singular, per- 
haps unexpected transitions, possibly many 
conversions or “ renewals”—for these are but 
“the turnings” of the soul towards God— 
fresher and higher consecrations, sweeter and 
profounder experiences of the new life; and 
the perfection at any time attained a relative 
not an absolute perfection, it may be, the 
perfection of faith, which is unfailing trust, 
the perfection of love, which is boundless ad- 
miration and gratitude, the perfection of 
obedience, which is doing the will of God 
from the heart, the perfection of happiness, 
which is “the joy of the Lord unspeakable 
and full of glory.” But growth may be un- 
limited, advancement eternal. — Watchman 
and Reflector. 


MEETINGS FOR MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


One branch of discipline—viz., the institu- 
tion of meetings of ministers and elders—I 
highly regarded. For when we have (in a 
sense of our entire inability without His help) 
prostrated ourselves together before the Most 
High God, he hath graciously vouchsafed to 
open the living springs of counsel, suitable to 
the several states and stations present, tending 
to stir up to diligence and devotedness in his 
service, and pointing out clearly, in the open- 
ing of gospel light, the snares and dangers 
waylaying the spiritual traveller in his jour- 
ney. Often have these meetings, when we 
have been thus prepared for them, cemented 
us together in an humble engagement of soul 
toward God. Tender love hath abounded, 
which hath made us dear one to another, as 
children of one family, and fellow-laborers in 
the highest and best cause. 

Christ our Lord has favored us with his 
presence and sovereign power, and made us 
partakers together of his heart-tendering 
goodness, and of a near communion and divine 
fellowship with him through his Spirit, and 
with each other therein, to the renewing of 
our ardent concern for the honor of his name 
and the promotion of his truth. But when 
this preparation hath been wanting, and in- 
attention and absence of mind have taken 
place, then we have been barren as the dry 
heath, and like the earth, covered with dark- 
ness, without form and void, when the Spirit 
of the Lord moved not on the face of the 
waters. Both the immediate and instrumental 
springs of lively and clear counsel and conso- 
lation have been closed up, and the edification 
and watering of the flock withheld. This hath 
caused living zeal, and even the attendance 
of them, to decay, and to yield to temporal 
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affairs and temptations, to the hurt and loss 
of many. May these considerations move 
both ministers and elders more particularly 
to seek after the preparations requisite for 
their assembling in the name and power of 
Christ, and under a renewed concern for their 
individual preparation, as well as for that of 
their brethren and sisters, that they may 
thereby be comfortably enlivened, and en- 
liven one another to all goodness, as men and 
women redeemed from the world, and fellow- 
citizens of the New Jerusalem. Then of great 
and valuable benefit indeed would these sol- 
emn meetings be, as heretofore, when faithful 
laborers in the Lord’s service dignified, 
adorned and upheld them.—Extracted from 
the Life of James Gough. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NOTHING AT COMMAND. 


These words fitly describe a state of mind 
into which the Christian traveller is often in- 
troduced, and which may be received as one 
of the dispensations of Him who is infinitely 
wise. It is Coubtless designed to teach man 
his dependence upon the great Source of wis 
dom and understanding,—the Power that can 
alone enable him to press on in the daily ful- 
filment of life’s duties. 

In the Proverbs of King Solomon we are 
told that “the well-spring of wisdom is as a 
flowing brook.” It refreshes as it flows, but 
its Source is hidden. This is not under the 
control of man, neither does the brook flow 
nor cease its flowings at his command. So 
with the incomes of divine strength. He who 
knows the times and the seasons, governs 
alike the flowing of the rivulet and those in- 
flowings of light and of love whereby our 
spiritual strength is renewed; and as His 
promise is that springtime and harvest, sum- 
mer and winter, day and night, shall not fail, 
surely the Christian’s confidence should be 
maintained, even if the winter seem long or 
the time of drouth be prolonged. There will 
ever be a succession of seasons in the spiritual 
as in the outward world, and neither the early 
nor the latter rain will be withheld. “Why 
then sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O 
Israel, my way is hid from the Lord, and my 
judgment is passed over from my God? 
Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, 
that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Cre- 
ator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary? There is no searching of 
his understanding. He giveth power to the 
faint, and to them that have no might He 
increaseth strength.” 

“Oh the depth of the wisdom of God!” 
“Tt was by wisdom that God established the 
heavens and founded the earth.” As saith 
Solomon, when he personified Wisdom in 
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‘Sunday, the Sth inst. 





connection with the creative power of the 
Highest, “When He prepared the heavens, I 
was there; when He set a compasss upon the 
face of the depth ; when He established the 
clouds above; when He strengthened the 
fountains of the deep; when He gave to the 
sea His decree that the waters should not 
pass His commandment; when He appointed 
the foundations of the earth,—then I was by 
Him, as one brought up with Him, and I 
was daily his delight, rejoicing always before 
Him.” 

Surely He who formed the world, and who 
holds in His hand the deep places of the 
earth, will not prove regardless of any of his 
rational family. Then let no one doubt His 
goodness and His power, or His continued 
superintending care, but remember there will 
ever be a succession of seasons, and all these 
are alike under the one controlling Power, 
and all alike fruitful of good. The winter 
season, when every green thing has disap- 
peared, is looked at with dread by some, but 
see how the storms and wintry blasts cause the 
sap to descend for safety into the roots, there 
to remain until the warmth of spring draws it 
up in renewed vigor to assume the form of 
leaf and bud. 

There is in the outward or visible world a 
beautiful representation of spiritual experi- 
ence. The winter of life comes in the many 
trials and tribulations which are incident to 
this state of being, and blessed are we if these 
trials cause a centering to the root of life, 
where, if faith fail not, safety will be known, 
even until the winter shall be over and gone, 
and the time of the singing of birds shall 
come. 

In the outward, we would not, if we could, 
have perpetual sunshine. So, too, in the inner 
world, such an allotment would not promote 
our highest interests. 

Let our faith then be unbroken in Him 
whose government is founded in wisdom, and 
let us thank Him in that He holds in His 
own hand the times and the seasons, and dis- 
penses unto whomsoever He will, giving bread 
in due season to every dependent spirit. 

9th mo., 1869. J 





The Nantucket Inquirer of the 11th inst. 
has an obituary notice of our friend Nathaniel 
Barney, from which we extract the following. 

Eps. 
OBITUARY. 

The death of that excellent citizen and good 
man, Nathaniel Barney, formerly of Nan- 
tucket, occurred at his residence in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., on the 2d inst., and his re- 
mains were buried on his native island on 
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from earth of one so well known for his many 
virtues, his great uprightness and integrity, 
for disinterested benevolence and kindness of 
heart, and for self-sacrificing devotion to the 
interests of truth and humanity, it is fitting 
that something more should be said than the 
mere announcement of his death. 

Nathaniel Barney was born on Nantucket, 
December 31, 1792, of Quaker parentage, 
and grew up to manhood, educated in the 
principles of the Society of Friends, to whose 
testimonies he adhered through life. During 
his youth he made a good improvement of his 
time and opportunities, acquired, by his own 
efforts, a good English education, and for 
some years after he became of age, devoted 
himself to the profession of teaching on his 
native island. 

In 1820 he was married to Eliza, daughter 
of Joseph Starbuck, of Nantucket, with whom 
he has lived a long and useful life, in happy 
associations, and a union of interest and labor 
in all the beneficent reforms of the age, and 
in the work of life. A son and daughter, and 
the wife and mother remain to carry forward 
his life’s work and to bless and honor his 
memory. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 

Mr. Barney, through life, was distinguished 
for his kind and benevolent heart, for his de- 
votion to what he believed to be truth and 
justice, and to the rights of man. To the poor 
and unfortunate he was ever a sympathizing 
friend, and gave freely as he had received. 
From the earliest period of the anti-slavery 
reform he espoused the cause of the enslaved 
African race. By tongue and pen, and a 
liberal contribution of his means, from year 
to year, he aided the growth of anti-slavery 
sentiment in this country. ‘ ‘ ° 

In the day when the colored people were 
excluded from equal privileges in the common 
schools and from means of public convey- 
ance, he bore a faithful and earnest testimony 
against this unchristian prejudice; and re- 
fused to tolerate it under any and all circum- 
stances. Being a stockholder in the New 
Bedford Railroad, he refused, for several 
years, his share of the dividends, as long as 
the colored man was not allowed his equal 
rights as a passenger in the cars; and when, 
at last, the prejudice gave way, he gave the 
accumulated dividends to his friend, William 
Lloyd Garrison, for the anti-slavery cause. 
It was one of the rewards of his fidelity that 
he lived to see the triumph of his principles, 
and many of the persecuted reformers whom 
he had counseled and aided, become the 


honored statesmen of his country. . . To the 
cause of woman he gave an equally willing 


and earnest support. ‘ 


In religion he always sympathized with the 
liberal branch of the Society of Friends. 











































During life he continued to maintain thé 
habits, the conversation and the principles of 
the Society, and in all his sentiments and 
feelings, and the conduct of his daily life, he 
was a true and sincere Christian, a follower 
of the humble Nazarene. 


He was a frequent contributor to the news- 


paper literature of the day, and especially to 
those journals devoted to the anti-slavery re- 
form, the Liberator, the Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard, and the papers published on his native 
island. Many of his contributions were valu- 
able for the historical facts they contained, 
and the strong current of humane and reli- 
gious feeling they exhibited. His last con- 
tribution to the press was an excellent his- 
torical statement of the early testimonies of 
Friends against the sin of slavery, showing 
that they preceded all other religious denomi- 
nations in their declarations against it, by 
some hundred years, although the first anti- 
slavery sermon had been attributed to Dr. 
Hopkins of Newport, R. I., as he shows, erro- 
neously, John Woolman and other eminent 
preachers of the Society of Friends having 
long before written and preached against it. 
This article was the ground of the proper 
credit which Ex-Governor Washburne, of 
Massachusetts, gives to the Quakers, in his 
able address on Slavery, before the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society, with 
whom Mr. Barney held an interesting corres- 
pondence. His communications were always 
well written, with a slight flavor of the Qua- 
ker idiom, in good pure English, having an 
elevated tone of moral and religious thought 
and feeling, and frequent reference to the 
natural sentiments of justice and benevolence 
in the human heart, with which he was him- 
self so highly endowed. 


During his last illness he sent farewell mes- 


sages of friendship and love to many of his 
familiar and cherished acquaintances and 
kindred, and was solaced by their answers of 
affectionate interest and sympathy. After a 


few weeks of gradual decline, with his reason 
and memory and power of expression unim- 
paired to the last, surrounded by his family, 
peacefully and resignedly he passed onward 
to the realms of light, in the 77th year of his 
age. 


—___ ~~ 


EXTRACT. 

The following is reported from a sermon 
on the “ Sufferings of Conscience,” preached 
by Dr. Temple, at Westminster Abbey : 

By conscience he meant that voice in us 
which eternally distinguishes between right 
and wrong. Whoever obeys it,—thus “ doing 
righteousness, is righteous.” That which on 
earth we mean by love and truth, is that 
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which on high they mean by love and right. 
At all times since man was created he has 
perversely sought other ways of coming to 
Ged, other means and mediators than simple 
righteousness. Will God be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or ten thousands of rivers 
of oil? No. Do justly; love mercy; walk 
humbly with thy God. Then all is well. 
Otherwise nothing is well ; no intercession can 
help—no atonement avail. Sacraments, rit- 
vale, litanies, ceremenies—never so grand, 
never so “holy”—could benefit man but in 
one way ; Christ himself could redeem him in 
but one way; and that was the way of self- 
redemption through faithfulness of life. The 
atonement is an atonement only in so far as 
it fills the receiver’s soul with its own purity 
and justice. All goodness is in reality di- 
vine. It is a mistake to say that the judg- 
ment of Heaven will be essentially unlike our 
judgment on earth. No. It is not, that in 
order to be religious, we must bring some- 
thing down from above, or up from the deep. 
God’s truest word for thee is ever nigh thee, 
in thy mouth and in thy heart. Harmony 
with the highest dictates of conscience is the 
only way of being born a child of God. For 
every man there is an outer and an inner life. 
The outer has help and sympathy continually, 
but the inner walks alone with God. The 
outer is far easier than the inner. So, that, 
if a man fails in the outer, how much surely 
and terribly does he fail in the inner life. 
No wonder you are cold and heartless in your 
devotion to Ged, when you halt in your duty 
to your fellow-man. Go and be true to your- 
self and to him. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Seated this evening at my work, enjoying 
twofold the quiet of home after a ten days’ 
sojourn at Cape May, my mind became a 
little gathered, and desires were raised that I 
might know a greater purification of heart, 
by whatever means Divine Wisdom might 
see meet to effect it. My thoughts then natu- 
rally turned to thee, with that wonted sweet- 
ness and love with which since our earliest 
acquaintance thou hast been associated. I 
took from my pocket the note last received 
from thee, and read it with more interest than 
I had before done. 

The little scraps thou speaks of as savoring 
of Divine life were from a heart humbled 
under affliction. I often fear that it will be 
harder for me to bow under the chastening 
hand, now that affection, and almost every 
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earthly blessing, have made my lot a happy 
one, than it was when I seemed bereft of every 
earthly comfort. 

Thou regrets the cessation of our corres- 
pondence, and I too often regret that we can- 
not mingle more together, because, as our 
spiritual perceptions are not wholly indepen- 
dent of outward circumstances, we cannot aid 
and strengthen each other as we could when 
circumstances threw us oftener together. I 
trust, however, that we shall hoth encourage 
every feeling which prompts us thus to com- 
mune, well knowing that it is not always we 
are qualified to send forth even sv poor a 
greeting as this. 

Oh, how sweetly does the desire sometimes 
spring in my heart to encourage thee in thy 
“short steps,” which, short as they are, will 
at last bring thee to the quiet habitation, a 
foretaste of the blessedness of which thou hast 
often known. 

In regard to thy prospect, although I feel 
very diffident of my capacity for any thing 
more than a general sympathy with my 
friends, yet perhaps I may venture to say, 
that if thy exercises and baptisms in relation 
to it have opened any new path of duty, does 
not former experience lead to the conclusion 
that obedience to all that is required will be 
followed by an enlargement in the truth, and 
an introduction into that glorious liberty 
“which whoso tastes can be enslaved no 
more’? 

I have not been sensible on any previous 
occasion of more strength having been given 
our friend to divide the word aright 
than during our Jate engagement. Although 
from twelve to sixteen families were visited 
in one day, requiring a ride of as many miles, 
yet we were favored with strength to accom- 
plish it satisfactorily, notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather. In making our first 
visit on Second-day morning after the snow, 
we had to unhang one gate, take down five 
fences, one pair of bars, and tread a road 
across a lane for the horses and sleigh to get 
to the house, and all within one mile; still we 
visited sixteen families and rode twenty miles 
that day. The snow was so drifted that we 
had to throw down fences and cross fields in 
many places, but through all we kave not 
doubted its being the right time to engage in 
the service. 

The visit appeared to be acceptable to our 
friends, and above all, dear A—— returned 
with sweet peace of mind, relieved from the 
weight of exercise long borne. This is the 
crown for labor. 








Yesterday, as I sat in our meeting, with 
a mind more centered, I think, to the Source 
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of all good than I have ever before experi- 
enced, and that, tco, when I had nearly given 
up the struggle to attain it, thou wert brought 
sweetly before me, and could I then have sa- 
luted thee, it would have been with a fresh- 
ness of feeling, some of which I am sensible 
has now passed away. 

Yet I could not think of leaving the city 
for a longer stay than usual, without bidding 
thee in every sense of the word farewell, and 
expressing the feeling of comfort and almost 
rejoicing which has of late been my portion. 
Should this find thee in a different allotment, 
dwelling in that part of the spiritual creation 
which is seldom and but for short periods 
visited by the direct rays of the sun, yet be 
content, my beloved friend, in the belief that 
the love of our Heavenly Father extends to 
the utmost bounds of His creation, and that 
He not only allots our habitations, but so 
adapts us to them, that we can rejoice in our 
short season of sunshine, and look forward 
with hope during the long darkness to His re- 
appearance. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 
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J. W., in his reply to our Editorial of the 
28th ultimo, says, in reference to our charac- 
terising certain questions as beyond the reach 
of the human intellect, “ Any question relat- 
ing to the interest of the human soul might 
be disposed of in the same way.” He seems 
to have overlooked the fact that we did not 
so dispose of those questions we considered as 
“relating to the interest of the human soul,” 
but answered them to the best of our ability. 





Correct Speakinc.— A valued Friend 
suggests that the Editors of the Intelligencer 
continue their remarks in relation to “ Society 
Phrases,” so as to embrace some others, which 
are objectionable—such as using “ the right” 
—this being indefinite, as persons honestly 
differ in relation to what is “the right.” One 
man regards it right to go te war—another 
considers “the right” for him, is to refrain 
from all wars and fightings. Some deem it 
right to pay for preaching—others, to abstain 
from so doing. Our friend queries whether 
it would not be better therefore to say, “ Let 
every one do that which he believes it right 
for him to do.” 

The term “right” is sometimes substituted 


for truth ; as in answering the 8th query— 
It is frequently said “offenders have been 
dealt with, and where labor has proved in- 
effectual, judgment has been placed in right 
authority,” instead of, “in the authority of 
truth.” The judgment being often influenced 
by individual surroundings, this in the view 
of many is not sufficiently definite. 

We have endeavored to embrace the con- 
cern of our correspondent in the above re- 
marks, and although not to be classed with 
“Society Phrases,” as the expression is not 
confined to Friends, we will also notice her 
objection to the “ pronoun you” as sometimes 
used in familiar conversation ; for instance— 
“Tf the ground is wet you cannot takea walk 
without getting your feet wet.” As thespeak- 
er designs to include himself, it would be more 
correct to say, “ We cannot take a walk with- 
out getting our feet wet.” 

It is profitable to be watchful even in lit- 
tle things, for thereby greater inaccuracies 
are more readily avoided. 


Our form of speech is greatly marred by 
the improper use of the pronoun thee, which 
custom has so entirely sanctioned, that the 
use of the singular number correctly, is the 
exception to the general rule. And while 
habit leads us to regard thou as “stiff and 
precise,” we shall go on without improve- 
ment. 

We would be glad to see sufficient moral 
courage among our younger members, for it 
is with them the reformation must begin, to 
break down this ill-founded prejudice, so that 
the correct mode of expression, so beautiful 
in itself, may become general. We should 
soon learn to look upon our present ungram- 
matical language as others do, who though 
equally incorrect in using you to a single per- 
son, nevertheless regard our error as indicating 
a want of education. 


Having called attention to the subject of 
Society Phrases, we have not much to add, as 
those who deem the matter of importance can 
readily recall to mind such expressions as are 
peculiar to our Society, and which require to 
be interpreted to be understood by others. 
We sometimes hear it said, that such an one 
has appeared in meeting—clear to us, but un- 
intelligible to the uninitiated. Another “ will 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Rochester, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
Hopewell, Va., 11 A.M. 
Centre, Va., 34 P.M. 
Frankford, Pa., 3 P M. 
Jericho, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
Oyster Bay, 34 P.M. 
Washington, D. C., 11 A.M. 
Alexandria, Va., 4 P.M. 
Wheatland, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
Camden, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Birmingham, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Pennsbury, Pa. (indulged,) 10 A.M. 


—_ ~~ 


LIBRARY OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

It is proposed to establish a general library of 
standard works, and Friends possessing copies no 
longer of use to themselves, of standard works on 
History, Biography, Travels, General Literature, 
Natural History, Science, Technology, and any other 
suitable books, are requested to forward them by 
express to the undersigned. Original editions of 
standard Friends’ writings and works of special 
historical interest, if deposited at the College, will 


proceed as way opens,”—* In nearness of feel- 
ing,”—“ We have unity with our friend’s con- 
cern,” &c., &e. 

Now we would not be understood as mak- 
ing light of phrases that are the natural out- 
growth of circumstances, but as the object of 
speaking is to be understood, and by a little 
thought the force of habit may be overcome, 
we think it of importance, especially to those 
who are now entering upon the stage of action, 
to be properly guarded in language, so that 
their meaning may be clear, not only to our 
own members, but to all with whom they 
mingle. 


9th mo. 26th, 
ec ce 
“ce “ec 


10th mo. 


“ “oe 
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Our Agent has received for the benefit of the In- 
dians,—from S. M. G., $5.00; from Penn’s Manor, 





Bucks Co., Pa., a package containing sewing cotton, 
buttons, &c.,—and has attended to forwarding the 
same to the Committee. 
insane iia icin 
MARRIED. 

DIXON—HANCUCK.—On the 16th inst., at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, according to the 
order of the Society of Friends, Charles A. Dixon to 


Mary Anna, daughter of Joseph L. Hancock, all of 
this city. 















eee — 


DIED. 

LOWNES.—On the 10th inst., at the residence 
of her brother, in Lower Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa., 
Hannah P. Lownes, in the 61st year of her age. 

LUKENS.—At his residence near Maroa, Macon 
Co., Illinois, on Sixth-day, the 3d inst., after a pro- 
tracted illness, Aaron Lukens, aged 71 years and 6 
months. 























NOTICE. 

The First-day School at Green St., Philadelphia, 
will re commence on First-day, the 3d of Tenth mo., 
at 24 o’clock, and the Adult Class will meet at 
3.45 P.M. 

The Race St. First-day School will resume on the 
same day at 9 o’clock A.M. 

Friends and others who may be favorable thereto 
are solicited to encourage their children to attend 
these schools. 



























































For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
has recently made the Primary and Secondary 
Schools at Race St. and the School at West Phila- 
delphia free to the children of its members ; also, iu 
some cases, at the discretion of the Committee, 
where one parent is a member. 

It may be of interest to state here that an in- 
dulged meeting has been held in the northwest 
part of the city for several years, under the care of 
Green St. Monthly Meeting. It is now proposed to 
erect a house for its accommodation. All three of 

the Monthly Meetings have adopted a report favor- 
ing this, and Collecting Committees have been ap- 
pointed. The cost of lot at Seventeenth and Girard 
Avenue, with the erection of a house for meeting 
















































































the Society, is estimated at about $40,000. 
9th mo., 1869. 





















sTRETH, 110 S. 17th St., Philada. 


Arch 8t., Philada. 
Market Sts., Philada. 
N. Seventh St., Philada. 
Clinton St., Philada. 
town, Philada. 






and school purposes suited to the present wants of 


be carefully preserved for reference. 


Epwarp Parris, 
800 Arch St., Philada. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
The Woman’s Committee having in charge the 


3t 


furnishing of the household department of the Col- 
lege already find themselves without sufficient means 
to complete the necessary purchases, and are com- 
pelled once more to appeal for contributions to- 
wards that object. 
travagance in the purchases already made, snd 
strict economy will be practiced in the appropria- 
tion of the funds hereafter entrusted to them, sub- 
stantial and durable articles are believed to be the 
cheapest in the end, and these can only be secured 
by the collection of more money than has yet been 
subscribed. 


While there has been no ex- 


Contributions sent to either of the undersigned 


will be handed to the Treasurer, Jane P. Downine, 
No. 1613 Race St. 


On behalf of the Committee. Hetex G. Lone- 

Euizasetu §, 
Maroaret S. ParrisH, 800 
Martaa G. McItvaty, 34th and 
CatTuarine H. Truman, 142 
Anna -M. Hoppsr, 919 
ExizasetH Dorsey, German- 


Wort, Coatsville, Pa. 





FROM OREGON. 
LETTER FROM MATILDA G. SAXTON. 
PortLanD, Oregon, July 25th, 1869. 

.... The intelligence that the Congres- 
sional party (the House Committee of Ways 
and Means; also the Surveyers of the route 
for the Northern Pacific Railroad) were at 
our hotel, seemed to bring Washington and 
the Capitol, politics and an Eastern breeze 
right to our doors, while some familiar faces 
which we greeted cordially made us realize 
that the Pacific railroad was speedily doing 
away with the shut out sensation one might 
ntaurally experience a hundred miles up the 
Columbia river. They visited Oregon City 
the first day, and on the second we started 
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with them on an excursion up the Columbia 
by invitation of the Oregon Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. This enterprising pioneer company, 
of which Capt..J. C. Ainsworth is President 
and Mr. S. Reed Vice-President, has made 
the communication on this river from its 
mouth to the head of navigation (a distance 
of hundred miles,) as easy and con- 
venient as it ison the Hudson. They have 
built two excellent railroads around the rocky 
portions of the river with telegraphic com- 
munications the entire length of the river. 
This country is greatly indebted for its de- 
velopment to the liberal and intelligent man- 
agement of this great line of communication, 
and I am informed that the company too has 
reaped that golden harvest which is due to its 
enlightened policy. 

Messrs. Hooper, Kelly, Maynard, Blair and 
Brooks, composed the committee, accom- 
panied by Mr. Julian, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Lands, with several 
others, and while sailing down the beautiful 
Williamette in the early morning, we were 
soon willingly exchanging Oregon items for 
Washington news, and hearing of mutual 
friends East. We reached the mouth of the 
Williamette in the broad day-light, and if the 
atmosphere had been a little clearer the par- 
ty could have had a view we enjoyed some 
weeks ago. The boat had just left the Wil- 
liamette and was entering the mighty Colum- 
bia with the fir-covered hills of the Cascade 
range on each side of it, and massive rocks 
hundreds of feet high rising from its surface, 
—while far in the distance Mt. Hood, St. 
Helens and Rainier stood out clear and dis- 
tinct, piercing the clouds with their snow- 
capped peaks. This is the point all Oregoni- 
ans say from which Bierstadt should have 
painted his “ Mt. Hood,” as the dark hills of 
the Cascade range and the river would have 
made a finer foreground than the level plain, 
and shown more clearly the relative height of 
the mountain from the surrounding peaks and 
from the surface of the river. 

For a distance of sixty miles we steamed up 
the Columbia through the wildest and grand- 
est river scenery I think in the world, each 
and all of us as we sat on deck straining our 
eyes to take in every near or distant peak, 
every fantastic rock and palisade, every 
mountain stream and waterfall that came 
tumbling and leaping down the sides of rocks 
two and three hundred feet high. 

At the “cascades,” a point on the river re- 
sembling the rapids at Niagara, over which of 
course the boat could not pass, we took the 
cars, the strangers looking and expressing 
much amazement at the sight of the locomo- 
tive and passenger car in the wilds of Oregon. 
The cars run twice a day to carry passengers 


and freight around these cascades to meet the 
boat above them. The general character of 
the scenery is the same as below the cascades, 
but or our approach to the “ Dalles” we had 
an unusually fine view of Mt. Hood, the 
peak and base clear; the middle slopes cloud- 
girt and the crevasses visible through our 
glasses. The exact definition of the word 
Dalles I cannot ascertain, but here it is ap- 
plied to a point where the river flows through 
a chasm or channel so narrow that you can 
throw a stone across, and the mighty volume 
of water rushes and foams between the rocks. 
Fremont and others since have attempted to 
sound it here, but no bottom has been found. 
At least this is the Oregonian’s story; but 
with a longer. line and heavier lead there 
would probably be little difficulty in ascer- 
taining its depth. There is a town here also 
bearing the name of “The Dalles.” Here 
we again took the cars to pass us over numer- 
ous large waterfalls made by jagged rocks 
lying in the river, and in an hour reached 
Celilo, the depot for the supplies of the com- 
pany, and the starting point for the boats still 
farther up the river. After inspecting the 
large work-shops and iron foundry, and visit- 
ing the telegraph office, where several of the 
party received dispatches from their homes 
and from San Francisco, we started to return 
to Portland. But a few miles below Celilo, 
Mr. Reed had the cars stop at the falls, where 
two small tribes of Indians were encamped, 
fishing and drying salmon to carry back to 
their reservations. Everyone left the cars, 
the robust and the invalid, the stout and the 
slim, stumbling over the rocks to reach the 
falls. It was five o’clock in the afternoon, a 
warm July sun was shining full upon us, and 
the spray from the falls splashed in our faces. 
But the Congressional Committee had come 
for salmon fishing and meant to have it. The 
Indians unhesitatingly gave up their spears, 
hooks and nets to the gentlemen, and present- 
ly we had a scene on the rocks which I wish 
could have been photographed. Mr. Hooper 
stood beside a blanket clad Indian, his robust 
figure leaning over the falls, watching for 
some misguided salmon to commence its as- 
cent, his attention diverted between spearing 
his fish and keeping his footing on the rocks. 
His efforts were rewarded by taking one large 
salmon, at least three feet long, which, in its 
efforts to wriggle off the cruel hook, almost 
took the great financier off his own hooks 
over the falls. Horace Maynard stood above 
the ranids waiting for the fish as they made a 
successful ascent, and with his long arms and 
a long-poled net, fished up thirty salmon, 
none less than two feet long. With his 
swarthy complexion, his long straight, black 
hair, and all absence of excitement in his man- 
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ner, he looked a near relative to the dark- 
hued, stolid Indian beside him. Mr. Julian 
caught eleven. The other gentlemen I was 
not watching, but understood the party caught 
over seventy. This is the season when the 
salmon go up the river to deposit their eggs 
near its source, and in these narrow channels 
formed by rocks lying across the river, the 
water isall alive with them. The squaws, 
entirely destitute of underclothing, with 
blankets tied round them, were cleaning the 
fish and stretching them on rocks to dry. 
The Chief came into the cars to bid us good 
bye, dressed in the unpicturesque costume of 
our race, speaking a little English and say- 
ing his name was Walla. He scarcely re- 
alized my ideal Hiawatha, but had an intel- 
ligent, animated face, and laid a hand in ours 
which, with its long slender fingers and finely 
shaped nails, an aristocrat might covet. But 
the majority, both men and women, were 
dirty, dull and heavy looking, though not near 
so repulsive to me as the degraded of our own 
race, on whose white faces ignorance and vice 
make their impress so plainly. 

The committee thought they would rather 
enjoy a practical knowledge of the resources 
of our country, so Walla tied several large 
salmon to the tender of our locomotive, and 
on our return to the boat we had one for sup- 
per, and the others for breakfast and dinner 
the next day. The return trip was as 
thoroughly enjoyed as the day previous ; the 
river, mountains and rocks varying with every 
atmospheric change, and always “a joy for- 
ever.” 

It was exceedingly pleasant in this far-off 
land towards the setting sun, to meet such con- 
genial spirits, and especially Mrs. Julian, the 
daughter of Joshua R. Giddings, and to talk 
with her of the old struggles and great tri- 
umphs of the cause in which her father with 
many others battled so bravely. And you 
may imagine even so small a company of re- 
formers could not meet without discussing 
such earnest, pressing tropics as the Chinese 
problem and the Indian question. The Chi- 
nese are anxious to learn English, and to 
teach them, is, it seems, the first step. The 
Presbyterian minister here, who is a thorough 
reformer, gave me his first experience in 
Christianizing his cook. He gave him the 
Chinese translation of the New Testament. 
The man turned to the back of it to read it, 
as is their custom, and after examining it a 
few moments, handed it back, saying, “ Meli- 
can man’s church book,—very pretty—China- 
men like better Chinese church book.” Of 
course the dilemma cannot be taken by the 
horns in that way, nor their idol “Joss” be 
dethroned by such an awkward blow. Dr. 
Wyethe, the Methodist minister, has com- 





menced a class in his Sunday School, where 
he will probably teach them the English al- 
phabet before he does the First Command- 
ment. At Boise, a few days ago, there was 
a hot battle between a Jew and a Chinaman. 
The Jew indulged in every sort of epithet to- 
wards the Chinaman, who stood speechless be- 
fore such a tirade because his knowledge of 
English was too imperfect to allow him to re- 
spond quickly. But when the Jew finished 
the Chinaman said slowly, “Chinaman not 
like you—Melican man not like you. You 
killed Melican man’s Joss.” There is little 
prejudice among them in Oregon and they 
are generally preferred for servants, as they 
are so cleanly in their persons and surround- 
ings, and generally indefatigable workers. 
I must confess that I am glad I am not ne- 
cessitated to send my table linen to their 
laundries, as they sprinkle the clothing by 
filling their mouths with water and ejecting 
it over the linen in a very skilful manner. 
The colored people are here in quite large 
numbers, considering there is a statute in the 
Constitution of Oregon forbidding their pres- 
ence except for six months. It is considered 
a dead letter, but it is to be hoped that any- 
thing so mean and barbarous will soon be 
wiped out. We thought when we left the 
South that our immediate connection with 
that race was ended for the present, but the 
day of our arrival in our new home we found 
directly opposite a public school for colored 
children, with seventy-five scholars, and a 
few days afierwards were solicited to aid in 
organizing a Sunday School for these chil- 
dren, and to be present at the dedication of 
their first church here. So instead of coming 
to Oregon to rest, we find that a reformer’s 
hands need never be idle. M. G. Saxon. 
—Anti Slavery Standard. 


USEFUL INDUSTRIAL CHARITIES. 


The London Daily News says: 

We have before us the report of an insti- 
tution of which the public in general have 
heard but little and many philanthropic per- 
sons will be glad to hear. The National Cen- 
tral Office of the Institutions for Girls and 
Young Women of good character in Great 
Britain and Ireland was established in 1866 
by Mrs. Goode, wife of the late Dr. Goode, 
then Dean of Ripon. Her object was to pro- 
vide a kind of central organization through 
which the female institutions in various parts 
of the country could be affiliated together for 
mutual help in their common work. The 
office provides a central depot for work sent 
from the homes, a registry for domestic ser- 
vants trained in the homes, for matrons, nur- 
ses, nursery governesses aud teachers, and a 
servants’ home, where servants are boarded 
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for half a crown a week, or met at railway 
stations and escorted to their places on com- 
ing to London from the country. It also 
publishes a monthly paper, which is a kind 
of organ for the female institutions connected 
with it. 

These institutions are now eighty-two in 
number, and the tabular report now before us 
gives a bird’s-eye view of their nature and 
operations. More than half of them are in- 
dustrial homes, in nearly all of which some 
payment of admission is required. This pay- 
ment varies from one and ninepence to five 
shillings a week, and from eight pounds to 
fifteen pounds per annum. All these homes 
are, in fact, industrial boarding-schools, where, 
besides their general elementary education, 
poor girls are taught washing, sewing, cook- 
ing, baking, household work, and needle- 
work, and are trained for all the duties of 
domestic service. 

The other institutions affiliated to the office 
are of a more various character. Among 
them are training institutions for nurses, ma- 
ternity charities, convalescent hospitals, a 
consumptive home, several homes for destitute 
young women, for servants out of place, and 
for young women employed in shops. In ad- 
dition to these are a cripples’ home, some in- 
stitutions for the blind, a matchbox makers’ 
home, working and sewing classes and young 
women’s Christian associations. With the 
exception of a few missionary organizations, 
these institutions are of an industrial charac- 
ter, 

The girls and young women are all earn- 
ing something. They are not recipients of 
charity, but in nearly every case are helped 
to help themselves. The value to such insti- 
tutions of a central office which brings them 
into connection with cach other, and into con- 
tact with the public, is necessarily very great. 
Indeed, the affiliation of so many institutions 
in less than three years proves that it has 
supplied a want which was widely felt. 





The following Poem, suggested by the 
death of Nathaniel Barney, is taken from the 
Nantucket “ Inquirer.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 
The sigh of Autumn 
Scarce had wailed upon the air its coming, 
When his pure spirit, disenthralled, 
Wended its way thither, to its quiet rest, 
For ‘‘ God doth give to his beloved sleep.’’. 
High endeavor filled to the 
Brim the measure of his life; 
And loftiness of purpose won him Heaven. 
Behold him laboring in 
His Father’s vineyard, battling with wrong, 
And standing firm in every noble cause ! 
Many the hearts that shall arise 
And ¢all him blessed, who was 
Ever moved to acts of mercy, 


F’en when upon his brow was set 

The seal of Death. 

In his clear eye of Faith 

There dwelt uo shadow. 

Bright v:sions only filled his soul, 

And shed their holy calm 

O’er all his household. 

E’en the midnight watchers felt 

That angels hover’d near, to bear him home. 


Seventy and seven summers, 

Counted his sum of life ; 

And Nature was the sharm 

Ot his existence. Patient toil 

That sweetens appetite, witnessed 

His triumphs, bringing from 

Earth her choicest treasures in her 
Fruits and flowers, and showering these 
Where his affections rested. 

Rested, did I say? His love ne’er rested. 
It was ever flowing ; the oppressed and 
Lonely bathing in its stream. 


His home, of late, was where the gentle 
River murmured by, to lull him to repose. 
But his worn spirit longed to embrace, 
Once more, his sea-girt home, 
And on her bosom lay him down to sleep. 
They brought him hither, 
But he heeded not, nor time, nor place, 
For God had called him hence. 
Choice flowers of richest hue, gather’d 
By loving hearts, shed their sweet fragrance 
All about the room wherein they 
Bore the sleeper ; and flowers 
Of snowy whiteness, such as his hand 
Had often plucked, again, and yet again, 
And lain at many a shrine, 
Were placed upon the casket. 
These to us were sacred. 
Fresh from the hand of God, 
They spoke in tones their own 
Of man’s divinity, of life, of death, 
Of immortality ; 
Their peeping forth and budding into life, 
His birth and infancy ; 
Their full bloom, his nobleness in manhood ; 
Their devay but symbols his departure ; 
Their seed the immortal germ 
That buds and blossoms in infinity. 
And this shall come to all. 
Sweet hour of holy rest ! 
May we who wait thy coming, 
In Faith gird up our loins ; 
In goodly works grow strong ; 
Tnat when the curtain closes, 
And on us thy mantle falls, as on 
This ripened sheaf, this full-grown ear, 
It may be well. 


— OR 


THE INFLUENCE OF FORESTS. 


There is probably no country from which 
America can learn so useful a lesson in regard 
to the value of forest trees to man as Ger- 
many, for nowhere has the result of ignorance 
of their worth been more felt and at the same 
time more accurately noted. Science and ex- 
perience have long since proved the great 
climatic influence of the forests, and their 
importance to human welfare in regulating 
the extremes of temperature—toning down 
the excessive heat of summer by their power 
of retaining the evaporation of the soil which 
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they cover, lessening the cold of winter by 
hindering the radiation of warmth from the 
earth’s surface, and affording shelter against 
the northern winds, A country totally barren 
of forests, or but thinly overgrown, indicates 
an extreme of temperature. In the regula- 
tion of the fall of rain they are of incalcula- 
ble benefit. 

Many interesting facts bearing upon these 
points have lately been brought together by 
a German writer ina pamphlet entitled “ The 
Influence of the Forests,” being a lecture de- 
livered before the Leipsie Polytechnic Society, 
by Dr. H. Coutzen, of the Stuttgard Poly- 
technic School. His facts are drawn not only 
from European but other lands. 

It would almost appear, he says, that man 
has it in his power to regulate the tempera- 
ture, to a certain extent, of the country in 
which he dwells. In Cairo, Lower Egypt, a 
number of years ago, rain fell but very sel- 
dom, only once in three or four years; but 
since the time of Mohammed Ali, twenty to 
thirty millions of trees have been planted, 
and the result is now that the people have 
from thirty to forty rainy days every year. 
In Upper Egypt the reverse is the case. In 
the beginning of this century it certainly did 
not rain there very much, yet there was 
enough ; but since the heights have been de- 
prived of their covering of palm trees, the 
rain has ceased to fall, and, in consequence, 
fields and meadows are rendered unfruitful. 

From South America Alexander von Hum- 
boldt brings an interesting instance. In 
1800 he visited Venezuela, and reports that 
the natives living in the valley of Araguay 
had remarked with great astonishment that a 
lake which lay in the middle of the valley 
had decreased in volume with every year; 
the cause of this he clearly traced to the fell- 
ing of a great number of trees that grew upon 
the surrounding mountains. 

In Europe itself, many parts of Wiirtem- 
berg have been rendered almost barren by 
the felling of the forests. In Hungary the 
periodically returning drought is universally 
attributed to the extermination of the forests. 
The recent great floods in Switzerland have 
also been attributed, in part, to the mountain 
forest robbery. In January, 1863, the Can- 
ton Tessin alone lost six hundred and seventy- 
five thousand francs by the floods. But the 
Prefect of the Drome wrote, as early as 1804: 
“In Valence and Crest there is no more 
wood; the mountain declivities are in conse- 
quence cut up into millions of ravines. 

Still, the author by no means advocates 
that the forests should be permanent, only 
that there should be a law to prevent their 
total extirpation; which, unfortunately, has 
come about in many countries, 


Many celebrated Germans have earlier 
recognized the grand use for which Nature 
intended her forest trees. Riehl, the his- 
torian, said: “Cut down the forest and you 
destroy the historico-political society.” Alex- 
ander von Humboldt said: “ By the felling 
of trees covering the mountains and hills 
man prepares, under all zones, for the coming 
generation a twofold plague—lack of fuel and 
lack of water.” The patriot Ernst Moritz 
Arndt uttered the prophecy: “ Now will the 
axe laid to the tree in many parts of Europe 
become an axe which will be laid to the peo- 
ple.” Dr. Coutzen attributes the deteriora- 
tion of many races to the loss of the forests, 
and says: “ Among the woods we find a 
fresh, healthy, strong people. The oaks of 
ancient Germany were as celebrated and 
powerful as its inhabitants, who were the ter- 
ror of the Romans. The oaks are now sel- 
dom seen; the giant oaks have disappeared 
and given place to pigmies. 


The Mongols and Arabs of Asia are also 
cited as examples of deterioration. 


The conclusion arrived at, apart from the 
importance of forests considered in their sxs- 
thetic and poetic relations, in their inestima- 
ble value for the production of water power, 
and in relation to industry and agriculture, 
is, that man cannot safely disturb the harmony 
of the earth’s organism ; that he cannot carry 
far the devastation of the woods without in- 
curring the penalty of his imprudence. In 
the taking away of the forests man deprives 
the earth of an irreparable magazine of valu- 
able materials for the nourishment, develop- 
ment and beautifying of his own life, and the 
most perfect, elevating and beautiful picture 
of the vegetable creation. He attributes the 
present unfruitfulness of Asia Minor and 
Greece to the destruction of the woods; for 
where once reigned the greatest fruitfulness 
and highest culture, are now only steppes, 
ruins and tombs. Sardinia and Sicily, once 
the granaries of Italy, have suffered the pen- 
alty of their thoughtlessness in exterminating 
their forests. The ancients have related to 
us the wonderful productiveness of these 
lands two thousand years ago, when they 
were praised as the most beautiful in the 
world, and the richness of Sicily was certainly 
astounding. Now, as is well known, every- 
thing is completely changed. The reason 
must be looked for in the destruction of the 
forests upon the mountains, upon whose 
gloomy, bald summits now the rain falls but 
seldom, because the attractive power—the 
forest—is wanting. Many streams and foun- 
tains are now dry, which were once sources 
of fertility to the surrounding lands,; and the 
|once advanced intellectual development of 
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the people has given place to abject degrada- 
tion.— NV. Y. Evening Post. 





THE GROUND SPIDER. 


This spider in South Carolina, the State 
from which [ am now writing, is the largest of 
his class. He is from three to four inches 
across, when his legs are fully extended. His 
body is an inch long and of a beautiful light 
brown color, with a black stripe extending its 
entire length, from head to tail. His shape 
is oval, tapering to a graceful point. He has 
eight very slender, dark brown legs, that are 
covered with a short, hairy-like down ; and 
also two large mandibles, of great strength. 

This spider is, without question, the most 
active creature of his species. He can jump 
two feet, or more, upon a level. Soft ground 
(a garden just spaded up) is generally chosen 
for his cell or cave, but not unfrequently he 
selects a solid sandy spot, penetrating the 
earth to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches. 
The cave thus formed is tunnel-shaped, the 
neck extending upwards. It is lined at the 
top with his web, the orifice or entrance being 
surrounded with stems of leaves firmly at- 
tached to the web. 

The top or lid of this creature’s home is 
convex, and, woven of the finest web, is com- 
pletely water-proof. It is covered with parti- 
cles of a like color with the surrounding earth, 
and I defy the most careful observer to de- 
tect its exact locality. The top or door can 
be closed at pleasure to exclude the rain, or 
as a defence against intruders. You may 
walk over it, or stamp upon it, but it will re- 
main undiscovered, and you will not be able 
to find its long-le,ged occupant unless you 
unearth him by digging ingeniously and ex- 
peditiously. 

Just before a rain and between the showers 
he makes a chirping sound, not unlike the 
cry of a very young turkey, or Guinea fowl. 
This cry has been attributed to the chicken 
snake, which is very common in this section, 
but, strange as it may seem, I have discov- 
ered beyond a doubt that it proceeds from 
this kind of spider. 

He is, as I remarked before, remarkably 
active; his charge upon his prey is like light- 
ning itself. If he is within a short distance 
of his cell, you can just get a glimpse of him 
as he retreats and closes the door, and you 
are left in doubt as to whether he is there, or 
whether it was not some slight displacement 
of the earth from some other cause. 

In pleasant weather he places himself near 
the mouth of the cell, and woe be to any 
worm or bug that approaches within two feet. 
He darts upon the ill-fated victim with in- 

conceivable rapidity, and disappears in a 
twinkling, closing the entrance after him, and 
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holding it fast for some minutes, so as to ef- 
fectually fasten it down with its hinges. I 
have often thought he must have a staple 
through which the rascal thrusts one of his legs 
as a bolt, in imitation of the lady in Scottish 
history who attempted to keep the enemies of 
her mistress, Queen Mary, from entering her 
room, by thrusting her arm through the 
staple. 

He is not satisfied with making one attack 
—in afew minutes he is at his post again, 
ready to pounce upon any unwary or unsus- 
pecting insect which may come within proper 
distance; nor is he satisfied until his voraci- 
ous appetite is appeased. If alarmed at the 
approach of an enemy, his door is closed, not 
to be opened again during the day. 

I will conclude my article by giving an an- 
ecdote. 

Several years ago while sitting in my gar- 
den; late in the evening, my attention was at- 
tracted to a common ground toad, which had 
just unearthed himself. He had selected his 
retreat from the noonday sun under the leaf 
of a large cabbage, which had extended itself 
some distance from the stem, very near the 
ground. It wasa pleasant covering for Mon- 
sieur Toad. He had dug a hole of sufficient 
dimensions, had rolled himself up and covered 
himself with soft earth, in the manner which 
toads are wont to do, until the cool of the 
evening, when he sallied forth to catch any 
stray beetle, bug or worm, which secured, he 
rolled the “delicious morsel under his tongue” 
with a gusto that would delight any epicure. 
He remained after the repast a few minutes 
exceedingly still, with the satisfied air of a 
fastidious gourmand. 

The toad, after making a few hops, ap- 
proached a walk near by, and arousing from 
its slumbers a large black beetle, surrepti- 
tiously appropriated his bugship. At the 
same instant one of the largest spiders of 
the kind I have been attempting to describe, 
lighted upon him. As quick as thought the 
claw of the toad dragged the spider off, but 
not before the toad had been stung, for he 
swelled up instantly, and his whole body was 
covered with drops of water. Making several 
jumps he reached a walk which was covered 
with grass and weeds of different kinds. He 
then licked out his tongue several times, 
seemingly biting something, and returned to 
his shelter. In a few moments he made a 
hop to,where the spider had secreted himself, 
when the latter lit again upon his back. He 

was raked off the second time, by one of the 
claws of the toad, who hopped away again to 
the grassy walk, biting either leaves or grass, 
and then returned again to the charge. 

He appeared to diminish in size. Large 
drops of water stood on his body, and he 
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seemed desirous to gain his hiding-place. 
The spider made a third attack. He made 
the same efforts to rake the spider off; tried 
first one claw, then another, but his assailant, 
instead of leaping away now, moved from one 
part of his body to another, each time evi- 
dently stinging the poor toad. 

At length the latter dropped his head and 
attempted to shield it by his four feet. At 
this moment I arose and approached the com- 
batants. The spider disappeared like a flash 
of lightning, and I could not discover his 
place of retreat. The poor toad was in fear- 
ful agony. Great drops of water stood upon 
him, and he kept making efforts to rake some- 
thing from his back, but finally he became 
still. I turned him over. He lay helpless, 
having lost all power to seek the antidote 
which he had evidently used before against 
the poison of the spider. 

I left him in the grass. Whether he re- 
covered or died I am unable to say. I re- 
gretted afterwards that I did not wait to see 
the issue of the contest.— Father Longlegs, in 
Youths’ Companion. 





WEARING MOURNING. 


We long for the day when this custom 
shall be obsolete. It is unbecoming the 
truly afflicted one. The wearer says, by the 
black garments, “I have lost a dear friend. 
Iam in deep sorrow.” But true grief does 
not wish to parade itself before the eye of the 
stranger ; much less does it assert its extent. 
The stricken one naturally goes apart from 
the world to pour out the tears. Real afflic- 
tion seeks privacy. It is no respect to the 
departed friend to say we are in sorrow. If 
we have real grief it will be discovered. 

When God has entered a household in the 
awful chastisement of death it is time for re- 
ligious meditation and communion with God 
on the part of the survivors. How sadly out 
of place, then, are the milliner and the dress- 
maker, the trying on of dresses, and the 
trimming of bonnets. There is something 
profane in exciting the vanity of a young 
girl by fitting a waist, or trying on a hat, 
when the corpse of a father is lying in an ad- 
joining room. It is a sacrilege to drag the 
widow forth from her grief to be fitted for a 
gown, or to select a veil. It is often terribly 
oppressive to the poor. The widow left deso- 
late, with half a dozen little children, the 
family means already reduced by the long 
sickness of the father, must draw on her 
scanty purse to pay fora new wardrobe, 
throughout, for herself and children, throwing 
away the goodly stock of garments already 
prepared, when she most likely knows not 
where she is to get bread for those little ones. 
Truly may fashion be called a tyrant, when 


it robs a widow of her last dollar. Surely 
your sorrow will not be questioned, even if 
you should not call in the milliner to help 
display it. Do not in your affliction help up- 
hold a custom which will turn the afflictions 
of your poorer neighbor to deeper poverty, as 
well as sorrow.— The Central Baptist. 





ITEMS. 


Iraty AND THE ContiInENT.—Every effort is now 
made to obliterate, penetrate or overcome the moun- 
tain barrier which separates Italy from the Conti- 
nent. The success of the Fell railroad over Mount 
Cenis, and the promised opening of the tunnel under 
the Alps in 1871, has given a great stimulus to new 
enterprises. The talk now is of having railway 
communication by the passes of the Simpion, Splu- 
gen and St. Gothard. The proximate opening of 
the Suez Canal has awakened hopes which we are 
to wait not long to see realized. On these shores a 
prosperity is to be revived of which the commercial 
advantages of four or five centuries back are but a 
feeble symbol. The wealth of Asia is once more to 
be thrown into the lap of Italy, and Switzerland 
and Germany are to gain proportionate advantage. 
The wants of many millions are to be supplied, but 
we are always to keepin mind that the consump- 
tion of twenty millions in Europe is only about 
equal to that of one-third the number in the United 
States. 


Braxpox, Vermont, contains a very singular 
natural curiosity in the shape of a frozen well. In 
the fall of 1859 Mr. Andrew Trembly dug a well 
upon the sloping ground west of the railroad and 
about a quarter of a mile from the station. After 
penetrating the earth fifteen feet, he came to frozen 
earth, and dug through this twenty-three feet be- 
fore finding water. The well is forty-one feet deep, 
with three feet depth of water. The well is stoned 
up. Near the water the stones are encrusted with 
ice, and the water has an icy coldness which it re- 
tains some time after being drawn. We saw the ice 
upon the walls of the well by the aid of a glass. 
As the weather grows cold the water of the well 
congeals, and about the latter part of November 
they are unable to obtain water. The water con- 
tinues sealed until April. Formerly they had a boy 
who descended the well and broke the ice, and 
thus enabled the family to obtain water for a longer 
time. But since his leaving the well has been a 
sealed fountain during the time stated above. Two 
other wells have been dug on the same slope, one 
about thirty yards east and the other some forty 
yards west. These went through a similar strata 
of frozen earth, but contain more water. A well 
sunk about six rods to the south encountered no 
frozen earth.—Lockport (N. Y.) Journal. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENuS across the sun’s disk in 
1874 is looked forward to with great interest by as- 
tronomers, as the observations from various points 
on the earth’s surface affords a basis for calculations 
as to the distance of the earth from the sun, or for 
ascertaining more accurately the sun’s horizontal 
parallax. At the last session of the English Parlia- 
ment, the Hon. Robert Lowe, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, denounced the system of public grants 
to learned societies even for public purposes, but 
another member of the ministry secured an appro- 
priation of $52,500 to pay the expenses of the ob- 
servations of the transit of Venus, to be taken at 
various points on the surface of the globe. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 25, 1869 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS) 


NOW OPENINC AT 


Friends Central Dry Goods Store, 


Barnsley Table Linens. 

Washed Damasks, in variety. 

Check or Dice Table Linens, from 45c to $1.00. 
Cotton and Linen Sheetings, in all widths. 
Pillow Case Muslins, of the best makes. 
Pillow-Case Linens, in Richardson’s make. 
Honey-Comb Spreads, $1.50, 1.62 and 1.75. 
Jacquard Counterpanes, from $4.00 to $10.00. 
Marseilles Quilts, from $3.50 to $20.00. 


$12 per doz. 
Crib Counterpanes—--variety of patterns. 
Crib Blankets—al) prices. 
Ballard Vale and Gilbert Flannels—all numbers. 
Blankets, from the finest to the lowest grades. 
Scotch and Nursery Towelling—all widths. 
Bureau Covers, new patterns. 
Muslins, by the case, piece or yard. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


8. W. cor. Seventh and Areh Sis., Philada. 


N. B.—We have received_our new importation of Long and 
Square Thibet Shawls, in different sizes and choice shad+s. 
Samples sent to all parts of the country, ard orders promptly 


attended to emnxi 43 612 i 


FOR SALE, 


WINTER SEED WHEAT, 


And other FARM SEEDS, from Drirz’s ExpeRImENTAL FaRM, 
(hambersbury; Ps 

Diehl’s and Boughton Beardless; Week’s and Treadwell’s Beard- 
ed White Wheats; French White and Ked Chaff: Purple Straw 
Bearded Red Mediterranean, and German Amber Beardless, are 
the bert, earliest, hardiest and most productive Wheats that can 
be recommended for general cultivati ». Price $5.00 per bushel. 
4 Ibe, of any kind by mail. postpaid, for $1.00. Twenty heals»! 
different varieties sent. postpaid, for $100. Twenty other varie- 
ties of Wheat. Barley and Qats, of last year’s importation. Se 
Dertz.s EXeERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL; send and subscribe for it ; 
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OSWEGO INSTITUTE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
At Oswego Village, Dutchess Co., N: Y. 
The Fall Term of this Institution will .ommence the 13th of 


— month (September.) For particulars adilress 
200 doz. Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, 1.62, 1.75 to} Seana rea 


ISAAC DIXON, ~ 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, 


Dealer in WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, SPOONS 
FORKS, 4c. Warranted to be plated on the finest Nickel 
Silver at the lowest cash prices. All kinds of Watches and Jew- 


elry repaired and mace to order. Old Gold and Silver bought or 
taken in exchange. a2a2m6 


WH. WEACOGK, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


—e requisite for Funerals furnished. 
ly 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CHESTER CO., PA. 


This Institution, which has been in successful 
operation for the last fifteen years, will commence 
its Winter Session on the 4th of Tenth month next. 
During the present year the buildings have been 





“| enlarged and greatly improved, being supplied with 


only $1.50 per year; the mest useful Journal printed. Address | all the modern improvements in respect to heating, 


il et GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 
Furniture Warehouse, 


No. 526 Callowhill Street, | 


Keep on band a | 
COTTAGE F NITURE. 


Prices Repucep. mwexi wyp 





assortment of fine WALNUT and 
Also firetclas HATR 
and HUSK MATTRESSES. Kenovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Kepairiog attended to with promptness. 


study rooms, ventilation, bath rooms, etc. 
The Circulars furnish full particulars. 
Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
731 1016 Ereildoun Seminary, Chester Co., Pu. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
(Concordville Seminary Enlarged,). 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Opens its Fall and Winter Term Ninth menth 27th. 
Courses of Study, Scientiac, Ladies and College Preparatory. 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL| experiment has icen introduced to tearh Chemical Amipety 


FOR BOYS, 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 


The Fifty-Ninth (vo Winter) Session of this Institution will 


commence on the l6th of Eleventh month, 1869. 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra 
For fall particulars address HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 36wy Crosswieks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


ar ne 


eache.s of the br st ability have been employed 

The Editor of the Delaware Co. Republican reports the follow 
ing :—“ Joseph Shortlidge is making a grand improvement to his 
Academy.” In this addition are tweoty-five rooms, twenty fer 
bedchambers, the remainder being bath, washing, laundry, la- 
boratory, library, sod water-clesets. The rooms designed as 
stady and sleeping apurtments are far more complete than any 
we have seen. 

Ad ress 


(= JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Principal, 
7 ‘Otp 


Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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New Fall & Winter Dry Gnods, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires to call the attention of Friends to the stock of*gooda 
which he is daily receiving for Fall and Winter sal s, some of 
whieh are of his own importeti n, and manufactured expressly 
for bim. 


Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk. finish Mohairs. 

Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brow: ,gade 
to order. 

All Wool Corded Poplins, choire shades, da 

Very fine quality Madonna Cloths, made to der 

A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

Lot of 4-4 Pri:cess’Clot! s, 75 cts.— cost th: im- 
porter 90 cts, 

Full line of Black Silks. 

Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts. to $1.25. 
Particular care taken in the selection of Alpacas. 

Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 

New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls, 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 

N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 iwa 


Taylor & Jackson's Academy, 


"WILMINCTON, DEL. ' 
Large, elegant, Suburban Residence for Stu- 
dents and Teachers, erected 1869. Situ- 
ation of the residence unsurpassed for 
hea) thfulness, scope and variety 
o' scenery. Private Study 


Rooms. 
Three Academic Courses of Study. 


The Scient.fic and Clossical courses each extend 
through four years ; the former is believed to be the 
most complete programme of the kind now offered 
to young men who do not wish a collegiate educa- 
tion ; the latter is adapted to the wants of students 
preparing for College, enables them to take advanced 
standiny, aud thus avoid unnecessory expense. 

The Com...rcial course is in all respects as com- 
plete as cau be pursued in commercial colleges, and 
affords students an opportunity to perfect them- 
selves in branches not generally taught in such in- 
stitutions. 

Diplomas at the end of each regdlar course. 

Tuition and board im Aighest classes per year $270. 

For fall particulars please send for new catalogue 
containing cuts of buildings, programmes, etc., to 


T. CLARKSON TAYLOR. } p,-) o:sals 
or MILTON JACKSON, B. S. poe 
P@ Fall term Opens 9th mo. 6th, 1869. 
71035 m. 








WANTED, 


IMMEDIATELY, a young woman Friend, to teach three 
children, ages eight te sixteen,— English, Latin, Music, &c.,—in 
a retired country place, 25 miles from New York City. Addrexe, 
Stating terms, references, &c., Box O, Middletown, N. J. iwal 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


WM. PEN N’S GRAVE. 
Altothordof THOMAB ELILL.WOOD, ISAAC PEN. 
NING N and others. A hand«ome picture of these ail 
be printed in You'ke’s Frien’s’ Almanac for 1878. Copies sent 
per mail for 10 cta. each, or three for 25 cts. Addrena 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL. Publisher, 
nt __ Philadelphia. 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FORRITORE WanERoons, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPRIA. 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 


Let tor Storing Furniture. 
exxily — 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
OL ly T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 


BOOxKS 


ISSUBD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18ino. 141 pp., Clotb.........0006 ceeceee eee Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Anm A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 870. 
Talks with the Children; cr, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schuvis. By 
Jane Jounsox. i8mo. 7] pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108 “ “ Becond. “ 4vc. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

BZ m0. 64 PPeccoccocecccese seccccsecccccesce Price 20v. 

A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospe!i 
Promise, by Janz Jouwson. 2d edition. Price 75°. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Clothi,:..........Price 20. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harriet £. Stocety. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4%. 
«A Treasury of Pacts"—a Bovwk desigred tr 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisio. ou: 

“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Jawa Jonwa +, 
6 \os., 32m0, 64 pp. each.......cccecceee Price 75.. 
Bssays upon some of the Testimonies of Tr:.th 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonxson 
LSmM0. FT) Pp....-coccecccccccscccecsccccers.- PEM & Zhe, 
Hssays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace 
By 8. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth..... .... Prive 20¢, 


BOOKS FOR SALE 

Jdurnal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00, Janney’s Life of Geo, Fox, $2.00. 
Early Quakerism, by f. Michever, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2, Friends? 
Miso-tiany, 12 vole., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
| enington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware County, Peana., $3.00. 
Thomas Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. Emily land, $1.90. 
“The Sunday Question,” $1.00. No Sect in Heaven, § ets, 50 cta 
a dozen. Child’s Book of Nature, in 3 parts. II] » $2.66. 
Dissertation om the Christiun Ministry. by John Jackson, 50e, 
Youug Friends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth. 7ic. Sermgn 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 60cts.a dozen. Account of John Richardavn, 
wailed for $1.0u, a Sabbath of Life, by B.D. Addington, $1.50. 
Law's Address to the Clergy, 40c. McGirr’s letters on Theology, 
$1.25. Life of Sarah Grubb, 7éc. - Familiar Letters, by Aun 
Wilven, 75. Kufus Uall, 3b¢. Early Corruptions of Christiani 
80c. In the School Room, by John 8. Hart. $1 25. The Cruci 
fied and Quickened .Christian, 26 cts. Tour to West Indies, 
K. W. Moore, $1.00 Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties— 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, $1.75 each. 
Mott on Education, &c., 40c. ‘ 
BMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 
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